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UNTLf.ANCE   OF   TflE   PUBLIC   CREDIT 


President   Lincoln*   IVrliucul    H»-|,l j    <o 
Self-Appointed   Advitter». 

From    The    Philadelphia   Ledger. 
The    following    Is    one    of    Miss    Dorothy 
i  Lamon's    "Recollections    of    Abraham    Lln- 
i  coin."     It  was   the  custom  in  the  days  of 
•Mr.    Lincoln's    Administration    and    of    the 
!  country's  sore  travail  for  those  who  "  knew 
jeverythlng    and    more,"    to    call    upon    the 
■President  to  advise  him  how  to  "  save  the 
(Country  "—their   assumption    being    that    he 
;knew    nothing.     Having   upon   one    occasion 
listened   to  the  counsel  of  a  self-appointed 
and     self-delegated     committee     of     "  wise 
en,"  Mr.  Lincoln  replied: 
"  Gentlemen,  suppose  all  the  property  you 
possess  were  in  gold,  and  you  had  placed  It 
jjn  the  hands  of  Blondln  to  carry  across  the 
Niagara  River  on  a  rope.     With  slow,   cau- 
tious, steady  step  he  walks  the  rope,  bear- 
j  Ing   your   all.     Would   yuu    shake    the   cable 
\and  keep  shouting  to  him,    '  Blondin!  stand 
1  up  a  little  stralghter!  Blondln!  stoop  a  little 
.  more;   go  a  little   faster;   lean   more   to   the 
;  south!     Now     lean     a    little    more     to     the 
I  north!'    Would    that    be    your   behavior    in 
such   an    emergency?    *    *    *    This    Govern- 
ment,   gentlemen,    is   carrying   un   immense 
I  weight;    untold   treasures    are   in   its   hands.  ; 
;  The  persons  managing  the  Ship  of  State  in 
I  this    storm    are    doing    the    best    they    can. 
Don't    worry   them   with   needless    warnings 
I  and    complaints.     Keep    silence,    be    patient, 
and  we  will  get  you  safe  across.     Good-day, 
gentlemen.    I    have    other    duties    pressing 
Upon  me   that   must   be  attended   to." 

The  war  is  over,  Lincoln  is  dead,  but  the 
men  who  are  wise  In  their  own  conceit 
and  "  know  everything  and  more  "  about 
governing  a  great  Nation,  and  especially 
about  financial  and  economic  questions 
still  survive,  still  go  to  the  White  House 
and  gratuitously  advise  the  President  "  how 
to  do  it."  Others  of  them  fill  the  columns 
of  newspapers  with  their  counsel,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Which  they  demand,'  though 
no  two  of  them  agree  on  the  subject,  that 
the  Administration  shall  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation,  particularly  its  financial 
affairs.  If  the  President  were  toi  make  Home 
such  reply  to  them  as  Mr.  Lincoln  made  to 
others  of  their  kind,  he  would  do  a  very  I 
pertinent  thing.  The  Administration  has  a  I 
big,  hard  job  on  its  hands,  and  it  is  doing, 
no  doubt,  as  well  as  it  can.  With  regard  to 
Its  financial  and  foreign  policies,  It  is  com- 
pelling the  general  confidence  and  respect. 
As  to  the  National  finances,  it  has  had  to 
contend  against  the  dishonesty  and  folly  l 
of  large  numbers  of  its  own  party,  who  | 
have  Insisted  on  a  ruinous  debasement  of 
the  currency,  and  it  has  pursued  a  course  I 
with  reference  to  the  finances  which  has 
won  for  it  the  greatest  tribute  of  all— 
success.  What  It  has  done  has  been  to 
maintain  at  home  and  abroad  both  public 
and  private  credit.  Under  the  adverse  con- 
ditions which  vhave  confronted  it  no  Ad- 
Stratlon  'could  have  done  more  or  better. 


FIFTY  years  ago  to-day  the  an- 
nual message  of  President 
Lincoln,  reviewing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war  in  1  S 63,  was 
heard  by  members  of  the  38th  Con- 
gress. 

The  President's  message  brought 
forcibly  before  the  country  the.  enor- 
mous cost  of  continuing  the  struggle 
for  the  Union.  It  showed  that  the  war 
:  was  costing  $2,000,000  a  day,  while  the 
accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  showed  that  not  less  than  1,200 
regiments,  aggregating  nearly  700,000 
men,  were  bearing  arms  for  the1  North. 

The  National  debt  had  passed  the 
billion  dollar  mark,  and  had  been  in- 
creased in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,    1863,   by   $715,000,000. 

In  spite  of  this  enormous  drain  upon 
the  resources  of  the  country,  the  Presi- 
dent was  able  to  report  that  the  Na- 
tional piredU  had  improved  and  that 
money  Was  being  obtained  at  lower 
rates  of  interest  than  when  the  war  be- 
gan. 

A  tone  pf  encouragement  and  con- 
fidence ran  through  the  President's 
message.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  message  was  submitted  were 
far  different  from  those  under  which 
he  reported  to  the  Congress  the  state 
of  the  war  at  the  close  of  1862. 

The  long  series  of  Confederate  vic- 
tories marking  the  first  two  years  of 
the  contest  had  been  broken.  The  Con- 
federacy was  cut  in  half  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Mississippi  Ttiver.  Lee  had 
been  driven  back  from  northern  soil  in 
what  was  to  prove  his  last  aggressive 
campaign,  that  which  culminated  at 
Gettysburg.  The  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land under  Grant  had  driven  the  Con- 
federates from  before  Chattanooga, 
and  had  opened  the  way  to  the  last 
mountain  barriers  of  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas.  , 

These  great  successes  foreshadowed 
the  end   of  the   conflict    The.v  had  also 

produced  a  distinct  effect  upon  the  re- 
lations of  foreign  countries  and  the 
United  States. 

Must  Rely  on  War  Power. 

The  President  began  his  message 
with  these   words: 

"Another  year  of  health  and  of  suffi- 
ciently abundant  harvests  have  passe^j 
For  these,  and  especially  for  the  im- 
proved conditions  of  our  National  af- 
fairs, our  renewed  and  profoundest 
gratitude  to  God  is  due. 

"We  remain  in  peace  and  friendship 
with  foreign  powers.  *  *  *  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  Government,  as  was 
justly  expected,  have  exercised  their 
authority  to  prevent  the  departure  of 
new  hostile  expeditions  from  British 
ports.     The  Emperor  of  France  has,  by 


a  like  proceeding,  promptly  vindicated 
the  neutrality  which  he  proclaimed  at 
th^  beginning  of  the  contest. 

'^Questions  of  great  intricacy  and 
importance  have  "  arisen  out  of  the 
blockade  and  other  belligerent  opera- 
tions, '  between  the  Government  and 
several  of  the  maritime  powers,  but 
they  have  been  discussed,  and,  as  far 
as  was  possible,  accommodated,  in  a 
spirit  of  frankness,  of  justice  and 
mutual    goodwill." 

The  President  referred  to   the   benefi- 
cial effect  upon  foreign  relations  of  his 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  He  stated 
that  "of  those  who  were  slaves"  at  the 
j  beginning  of  the   war,    "full   100,000  are 
,  now  in  the  United  States  military  ser- 
1  vice,   about    one-half  of   which   number 
actually   bear  arms  in  the  ranks." 

Looking     forward     to   reconstruction, 
he  stated  that  he  had  issued  a  procla- 
mation   wrlich    would    eive    citizens    of 
States  in  which  the  National  authority 
I   had  been  suspended  an   opportunity   to 
1   take  the  oath  of  allegiance.     (This  was| 
the    well-known    amnesty   proclamation 
of  the  same  date  as  the  message.) 
Still,  he  said,  the  time  for  reconstruc- 
tion  had    not    yet   come,   continuing: 
"In  the  midst  of  other  cares,  however 
important,    we    must    not    lose    sight    of 
the  fact  that  the  war  power  is  still  our 
main  reliance.  To  that  power  alone  can 
j  we   look,   yet   for   a    time,   to  give  con- 
1  fidence   to   the   people   in    the   contested 
I  regions   that    the   insurgent   power   will 
not    again    overrun    them.      Until    that 
I  confidence    shall    be    established,    little 
can  be  done  anywhere  for  what  is  cal- 
led  reconstruction.    Hence,  our  chiefest 
care  must  still  be  directed  to  the  Army 
and     Navy,    who     have   thus   far  borne 
their    harder    part    so    nobly    and    well. 
And  it  may  be  esteemed  fortunate  that 
in      giving    the     greatest    efficiency    to1 
these    indispensable    arms,    jve,    do 'also 
honorably    recognize    the    gallant    men, 
from  commander  to  sentinel,  who  com-  j 
pose  them,  find  to  whom,  more  than  to 
others,    the   world   must   -stand    indebted 
for  the  home  of  freedom  disenthralled, 
regenerated,   enlarged  and  perpetuated.  [ 

Growth  of  Sea   Power. 

The  reports  of  the  department  heads 
fittingly  supplemented  the  message  of: 
the  President.  That  of  the  Secretary' 
of  the  Treasury  showed  that  though 
the  receipts  to  June  30.  1863,  had  been 
but  $111,000,000  and  expenses  $715,000,000, 
the  difference  had  been  obtained  by 
loans. 

This  report  was  to  become  the  basis 
of  legislation  to  secure  increased  reve- 
nue by  means  of  higher  tariff,  higher 
taxes  on  liquors  and  taxes  on  docu- 
ments and  incomes.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  required  authority  to 
borrow  $400,000,000  on  six  per  cent 
bonds,  and  this  the  Congress  was  pre- 
pared  to  grant   him. 

The  reports  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment showed  that  in  November,  1801? 
there  were  on  the  payrolls  of  the  Gov- 
ernment about  1,200  full  regiments  in- 
cluding 980  regiments  of  infantry  164 
of  cavalry,  47  of  artillery  and  *4  of 
engineers,    with    174   artillery    batteries 

The  secretary  of  the  navy's  report 
showed  a  great  increase  in  the  coun- 
try s  sea  power.  The  cost  of  the 
navy  since  the  war  began  had  been 
$150,000,000.  Its  vessels,  afloat  or  un- 
der construction  at  the  close  of  1863 
numbered  588.  with  4,440  guns,  an  in- 
crease of  101  vessels  for  the  year.  The 
active  fleet  numbered  384  vessels  of  all 


olasses.      There    had    been   lost   in    the, 
year  34  vessels.     The  number  of  men 
in  the  navy  had  increased  from  7,500 
at  the   beginning  of  the  war  to   more 
than    3  1,000. 

The  blockade  service  had  been  high- 
ly successful,  its  captures  to  Nov  1 
18  03,  aggregating  1,045  vessels,  of 
which  179  were  steamers.  The  value 
of  the  prizes  taken  or  destroyed  was 
$13,000,000.  Those  sold  had  brought 
$6,538,683. 

Congress   Baeks   President. 

While  the  Congress  that  heard  these 
reports  numbered  many  representa- 
tives who  were  opposed  to  the  Presi- 
dent politically,  the  body  as  a  whole 
was  disposed  to  grant  the  government 
every  available  means  of  conducting 
the  war. 

In  the  House  there  were  102  Repub- 
licans and  unconditional  Unionists,  75 
Democrats  and  nine  border  State  men. 
The  House  chose  Schuyler  Colfax  of 
lndiaryi,  speaker  by  a  vote  of  101  to 
81.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
Lincoln's  war  measures.  The  Senate, 
which  was  strongly  of  the  party  of 
the  administration,  included  36  Re- 
publicans and  unconditional  Unionists, 
nine  Democrats  and  five  conditional 
Unionists. 
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LINCOLN 


BALLOON  RID 
OPENED  PURS 


Sensation     Employed     to 

Obtain  Money  From 

Europeans. 


Chicago,  Aug.  15  UP)  — Abraham 
Uncoln    had    a    press    agent. 

He  was  Robert  J.  Walker,  whose 
ingenuity  brought  millions  in  finan- 
cial   aid    to    the    federal    government 

In  loans  from  Europe  In  1S63,  when 
I 
j    the   Civil   war  was  at  its   crisis. 

Once  he  got  into  a  balloon  and 
rode  across  England,  the  first  man 
to  do  so,  scattering  propaganda. 
Another  time,  he  rode  through  Lon- 
don, behind  six  white  horses  in  an 
equipage  more  glorious  than  that  of 
the  Austrian  ambassador  to  show 
the  British  that  the  "rail  splitter" 
had    money. 

Walker  was  so  described  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  E.  Dodd,  University  of 
Chicago  historian,  in  the  last  of  a 
series  of  lectures  on  "Little  Men  of 
Great  Influence  in  American  His- 
tory." 

Ricks  in  Balloon. 

The  President's  press  agent  was 
eent  to  London  to  put  a  stop  to  Con- 
federate loans  and  to  borrow  as 
much  as  .he  could  to  sustain  the 
credit  of  the  federal  government, 
Professor  Dodd   said. 


"He  took  his  own  checkbook  with 
him.  He  spent  a  great  if  not  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune  to  sup- 
port the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the 
United    States. 

"'His  ride  in  the  balloon  was  a 
sensation.  The  propaganda  he  scat- 
tered was  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet  like  Wilson's  14  points 
dropped  in  the  World  war  behind 
the  German  lines.  Only  Walker's 
Jfamphlets  proved  to  Great  Britain's 
satisfaction  that  Jefferson  Davis  had 
repudiated  $10,000,000  of  Mississip- 
pi's debts  in  18-10. 

Stroke  of  Genius. 
"It  was  a  stroke  of  genius.  With- 
in a  month  the  credit  of  the  Con- 
federacy fell  from  par  to  nil.  The 
southerners  were  frantic.  Of  course, 
it  was  falsehood,  pure  and  simple. 
The  London  Times,  hitherto  friendly 
to  the  South,  opened  its  columns  to 
Walker. 

"But  that  was  not  all.  Walker 
began  to  borrow  for  Lincoln.  Lin- 
coln was  in  sore  need.  Walker  went 
to  Holland,  where  he  borrowed  more 
for  Lincoln.  But  it  was  at  Frank- 
fort, Germany,  that  Walker  per- 
formed miracles.  There  he  induced 
Jewish  bankers  to  lend  the  United 
States  $250,000,000.  It  was  as  great 
a  stroke  as  winning  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  Lincoln  was  saved  In 
Europe." 

Dies  in  Shame. 
After  he  returned  to  America, 
Professor  Dodd  showed,  Walker  was 
not  offered  a  job  and  he  never  even 
approached  adulation  in  Washing- 
ton. He  was  not  reimbursed  and 
lie  and  his  wife,  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  Franklin,  were  re- 
duced to  poverty.  He  began  to  lob- 
by in  congress  and  received  money 
from  the  Russian  minister  to  bribe 
members  of  congress  to  vote  for  the 
purchase  of  Alaska. 

•  He  attempted  a  bribe  or  two, 
failed  and  then  testified  to  his  own 
humiliation  and  shame.  He  died 
and  was  buried  unmarked  and  ob- 
scure. 
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Financing  Civil  War  Period 

United  States  Government  Had  Public  Debt   of  Sixty- five   Millions   of   Dollars   at 
Beginning  of  President  Lincoln's  Administration — How  Money  Was  Raised  for  War 


IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  TWO 

AT  NO  time  during  the  first  year  or 
two  of  the  war  did  the  military  or 
political  leaders  on  either  side,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  President  Lincoln, 
recognize  the  immensity  or  duration  or  the 
conflict.  President  Lincoln's  determination 
from  the  first  was  to  "save  the  Union"; 
he  foresaw  that  there  could  be  no  compro- 
mise on  that ;  that  it  would  be  a  fight  to  the 
finish;  and  so  with  that  single  purpose  he 
fought  on  amidst  trials  and  discouragement 
which  tried  even  his  great  soul  to  the  utter- 
most. 

The  national  currency  system  prior  to 
the  war  consisted  wholly  of  state  bank 
notes.  These  circulated  at  varying  rates 
of  discount,  depending  upon  the  character 
of  the  institution  issuing  them,  and  the  ac- 
cessibility or  inaccessibility  of  the  place  of 
redemption.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  banks  all  suspended  specie  payments 
and  the  Treasury  Department  refused 
to  accept  state  bank  notes  in  settlement 
of  sums  due  the  government.  In  fact,  Sec- 
retary Chase  was  quite  distrustful  of  that 
form  of  currency. 

This  situation  caused  the  Secretary  to  rec- 
ommend a  national  currency  system  based 
upon  government  bonds  as  security.  His 
recommendation  had  the  double  advantage 
of  providing  a  well  secured  currency  and 
making  an  additional  market  for  the  sale 
of  government  securities.  A  bill  along  the 
lines  suggested  was  introduced  in  the  winter 
of  1861-62,  but  was  not  acted  upon  until 
the  following  session.  The  act  passed  was 
approved  February  25,  1863,  exactly  one 
year  after  the  approval  of  the  Legal  Tender 
Act.  Under  this  act  and  several  supple- 
mental acts,  the  national  banking  system 
came  into  being.  A  provision  of  one  of  the 
latter  acts  imposed  a  10%  tax  on  state  bank 
circulation,  which  tax  had  the  intended  ef- 
fect of  driving  the  state  bank  notes  out  of 
existence.  Their  place  as 
a  circulating  medium  was 
taken  by  the  bond  se- 
cured national  bank  notes 
and  the  legal  tender 
notes,  both  destined  to 
become  for  many  years 
important  parts  of  the 
currency  system.  By  1867 
national  bank  notes  in 
circulation  aggregated 
two  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  million  dollars,  and 
were  secured  by  the  de- 
posit of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  million  dol- 
lars of  government  bonds. 

The  Act  of  February 
25.  1862.  authorized  tem- 
porary loan  deposits  of 
twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars at  5cr  interest  for 
nor  less  than  thirty  days. 
Several  supplemental  acts 
increased  the  amount  of 
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such  deposits  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars.  Under  these  acts  a  total 
amount  of  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  mil- 
lion dollars  was  issued  at  4,  5  and  6%. 
The  highest  amount  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  was  $149,500,000  on  June  12,   1866. 

T^HE  ACT  of  March  1,  1862,  authorized 
the  issuance  of  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness to  public  creditors,  who  would  accept 
them,  bearing  6%  interest  and  payable  in 
one  year  from  date,  or  earlier  at  the  gov- 
ernment's option;  and  the  Act  of  March  7, 
1862,  authorized  the  issuance  of  such  certi- 
ficates in  payment  of  disbursing  officer's 
checks.  The  total  amount  issued,  including 
re-issues,  was  $561,700,000. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
the  banks  and  by  the  Treasury  Department 
in  1861  had  the  natural  effect  of  driving 
"hard  money"  out  of  circulation,  and  there 
was  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient 
fractional  silver  coins  to  make  ordinary  bus- 
iness transactions.  The  Act  of  July  17,  1862, 
authorized  the  use  of  postal  and  other 
stamps  as  currency;  and  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1863,  authorized  the  issue  of  fractional 
notes,  and  made  them  exchangeable  in  sums 
not  less  than  three  dollars  for  United  States 
notes.  This  act  and  a  subsequent  one  lim- 
ited the  amount  of  fractional  currency  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  to  fifty  million 
dollars.  The  total  amount  issued,  includ- 
ing re-issues,  was  $368,700,000.  Some  of 
this  is  yet  outstanding,  part  probably  lost  or 
destroyed  and  part  probably  held  as  sou- 
venirs. The  issue  of  legal  tender  notes,  na- 
tional bank  notes  and  fractional  notes,  and 
the  -suspension  of  specie  payments,  placed 
the  country  entirely  on  a  paper  basis  with  a 
consequent  premium  on  gold  and  a  conse- 
quent rise  in  the  cost   of  goods  and  serv- 
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ices  as  expressed  in  paper  money.  While 
the  army  and  military  chieftains  were 
struggling  with  adverse  conditions  during 
the  gloomy  years  of  1861-62,  the  Treasury 
was  struggling  with  the  financial  problems 
presented  by  the  expenditures  required  by 
the  War  and  Navy  Department.  It  was 
difficult  to  dispose  of  securities  fast  enough 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  army  and 
navy.  As  stated  above,  resort  was  had  to 
the  issue  of  legal  tender  notes;  and  the  na- 
tional banking  system  had  been  evolved  to 
help  provide  a  stable  currency,  and  to  fur- 
nish a  market  for  government  bonds. 

A/fILITARY  successes  were  few;  the 
army  organization  was  imperfect; 
there  was  much  civilian  interference ;  and 
no  military  leader  seemed  able  to  solve  the 
difficulty  until  Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheri- 
dan in  the  army,  and  Farragut  and  Porter 
in  the  navy,  rose  to  prominence,  and  were 
given  ample  authority.  However,  the  bor- 
der states  had  been  lost  to  the  Confeder- 
acy, and  the  iron  ring  about  the  Confeder- 
ate states  was  slowly  tightening  by  land,  by 
sea  and  by  river.  Grant  had  won  the  "river 
war"  in  the  last  half  of  1863;  New  Orleans 
had  been  taken  and  in  the  same  year  came 
Gettysburg,  which  marked  the  real  turn- 
ing point  of  the  war. 

Even  in  the  darkest  days  the  President 
never  faltered  in  his  determination  to  "save 
the  Union." 

In  his  report  of  December  4,  1862,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimated  the 
probable  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1864  at 
six  hundred  and  twenty-two  million  dollars, 
and  for  the  service  of  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  1863,  a  deficit  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  million  dollars,  an  ag- 
gregate deficit  of  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  million  dollars. 

A  bill  to  provide  ways  and  means  was 
introduced  December  8,  1862. 
The  public  debt  at  that  time  was  stated 
as  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-three  million  dol- 
lars, and  it  was  estimat- 
ed that  if  the  war  con- 
tinued until  July  1,  1864. 
the  debt  would  amount 
to  the  colossal  figure  at 
that  time  of  two  billion 
dollars. 

Section  1  of  the  act 
authorized  the  Treasury 
to  borrow  up  to  nine 
hundred  million  dollar^. 

Under  this  act  adopt- 
ed Marcjn  3,  1S63.  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  seven- 
ty-five million  dollars 
were  issued,  bearing  6% 
interest.  A  subsequent 
act  approved  June  30, 
1So4,  limited  the  issue  to 
that  sum. 

Under  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  Ait  of  March 
3,    1So3,    one    and    two 


lis  central  space  wnere  tne  statue  sian 
the  American  flag,  on  a  lofty  flagpole,  swings 
gallantly  in  the  breeze. 

Occasional  turtle  doves  flit  by  on  rapid 
wing,  and  settle  in  the  trees.  Groups  of 
noisy  English  sparrows  hover  and  fly  about 
the  central  cordon  of  benches,  picking  at 
crumbs  or  grain  tossed  there  by  the  loung- 
ers on  the  benches.  The  gathering  in  the 
Plaza  park  is  a  peculiar  one.  Mostly  Mex- 
icans, with  a  sprinkling  of  Spanish,  and  a 
few  Americans,  with  an  occasional  negro 
or  Chinaman,  the  assembly  is  strictly  a 
male  one.  No  women  or  children  appeared 
on  the  day  I  was  there,  and  wonderful  to 
relate,  not  a  dog  was  in  evidence.  Rarely, 
some  human,  or  semblance  of  a  human  hulk, 
shuffled  by,  whose  tragic  appearance  defied 
description. 

/^\NE  of  the  most  peculiar  things  about 
^^^  this  concourse  of  mixed  humanity  was 
that  it  presented  a  veritable  carnival  of 
hats.  Of  the  close  to  three  hundred  mor- 
tals sitting,  lounging,  or  lying  on  the 
benches  only  two  were  bareheaded,  and 
only  three  that  I  noticed  wore  caps.  But 
the  colors  and  the  ages  of  the  various  hats 
worn  were  decidedly  unique. 

Black  hats,  brown  hats,  white  hats,  yel- 
low hats,  grey  hats,  one  green  hat,  and 
scores  of  hats  so  weatherbeaten  and  dis- 
colored, and  so  tinged  with  various  hues 
that  they  rivalled  the  motley  color  sup- 
posed to  have  been  found  in  Joseph's  coat, 
made  this  display  of  head-gear  really  fas- 
cinating. 

A  drinking  fountain  was  in  one  corner 
of  the  park,  but  it  was  noticeable  that  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  popular  gathering- 
place. 
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irouna  tne  entire 
four  sides  of  the  Plaza 
the  buildings,  with  the 
exclusion  of  two  com- 
paratively modern 
structures,  were  all  of 
one  or  two-story  make. 
With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions there  buildings 
were  all  occupied  by 
Mexican,  Italian  or 
Chinese  shops  or  stores, 
and  this  added  to  the 
foreign  flavor  of  the 
park  itself. 

Across  the  street  was 
the  Church  of  Neustra. 
Above  it  is  a  cross,  and 
at  the  side  is  the  bell 
tower,  with  three  bells 
pendant  on  their  frames 
and  surrounded  by  a 
smaller  cross.  This 
church  has  been  re- 
stored and  re-restored, 
and  is  now,  with  its 
chapel,  a  regular  place 
of  worship. 

In  the  day  of  its  ori- 
gin the  people  were  re- 
ligious, and  the  town 
built  up  about  the  Plaza 
which  the  church  and 
chapel  faced.  The 
church  was  dedicated 
in  December,  1822,  and  the  present  church 
reconstructed  in  1861.  They  are  in  very 
good  repair.    The  outer  garden  has  a  very 


Church  of  Nuestra  Senora,  la  Reina  de  Los  Angeles, 

as  Rebuilt.    The  First  Chapel  Was  Commenced  In  1781. 

It  Is  Opposite  Plaza  Park 


dent  repository  of  a  long  vanished  period. 
The    touring    information    bureau    of    the 
Automobile    Club   of    Southern    California 
fine  cross  outlined  by  electric  bulbs  which    gives  them  accurate  information  as  to  how 
illuminate  the  garden.     The  Plaza  Church    it  is  most  readily  reached. 


Bronze  Statue  of   Governor  Philip  dc  Neve  In  the   Plaza 
Park,  Los  Angeles 


is  the  first  and  most  unique  landmark  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Opposite  the  Plaza 
and  located  centrally  to 
the  north,  is  a  paved 
space  known  as  Olvera 
Street.  This  is  approx- 
imately one  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  extends 
unbroken  for  the  length 
of  two  long  city  squares. 
It  is  a  world  in  itself 
of  memories  of  the 
past.  Booths  and  shops, 
together  with  tea 
room  s,  cafes  and  a 
theater,  line  both  sides 
of  the  thoroughfare.  In 
the  center  are  smaller 
stands  and  booths  with 
a  bewildering  variety  of 
articles  offered  for  sale. 

Among  these  will  be 
noticed  pottery,  corn, 
red  peppers,  flowers, 
cacti,  basket  ware,  toys, 
cakes,  candies,  tamales, 
panama  hats,  and  a  wil- 
derness of  other  articles. 

Mexican  musicians 
are  stationed  occasion- 
ally at  the  side,  and  in 
addition  to  the  theater, 
exhibitions  of  photo- 
graphs, etc.,  add  to  the 
variety  and  interest  of 
the  scene. 

Visitors  to  Los  An- 
geles find  a  keen  inter- 
est in  visiting  this  an- 


A  LL  THIS  environment  is  steeped  to  the 
core  in  legend  and  tradition.  Romance 
and  reality  are  so  inextricably  mingled,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  where  one  begins  and 
the  other  ends.  Seated  on  one  of  the 
benches  in  the  Plaza  park,  with  the  soft 
or  shrill  accents  of  the  Castilian  or  Mexican 
tongues  sounding  through  the  sunshine,  with 
the  bronze  statue  of  de  Neve  dominating 
the  scene,  it  is  not  difficult  to  call  back 
the  day  of  Hidalgo  and  Senorita,  the  sound 
of  guitar  or  Spanish  serenade,  the  day  of 
manana,  the  worshippers  gathering  to  the 
churches  and  missions,  and  all  the  halo  and 
glamor  of  the  vanished  era.  De  Neve, 
Portola,  Sarra,  Ibarra,  Mendoza,  Cabrillo, 
Perez  Crespi,  and  scores  of  others,  where 
are  they  now? 

"The  wind  carries  their  like  away." 


LEGION   COMMANDER 

ATTACKS   COMMUNISTS 

Louis  A.  John-on.  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  in  an  address  at 
Detroit  recently,  delivered  a  vigorous  a'- 
tack  against  communistic  activity  through- 
out the  United  States.  "'Communism  is  a 
real  menace  at  the  present  time,"  Com- 
mander Johnson  said.  "It  is  growing  insidi- 
ously, and  we  may  as  well  face  the  issue 
squarely  and  discover  and  weed  out  the 
agitator." 

On  April  IS.  he  announced,  the  Legion 
will  hold  a  demonstration  at  Washington  in 
opposition  to  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia 


How  easy  it  would  be  to  settle  those 
great  questions  if  all  of  the  dumb  were  on 
one   side, — Buffalo   Evening  News. 
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When  Lincoln  Issued  the  Greenbacks 


To  the  Editor: 

The  war  our  nation  is  now  wag- 
ing against  depression  differs  in  no 
essential  from  that  it  waged 
against  secession.  And  by  what  ef- 
fective means  did  it  win  that  war? 

By  exercising  the  power  vested 
in  Congress  to  manufacture  money 
and  administer  its  function. 

It  purchased  the  necessary  ma- 
terial and  employed  the  man- 
power to  prosecute  the  war.  It  is 
impossible  to  discover  any  great 
difference  between  the  dilemma  of 
President  Roosevelt  at  present  and 
that  of  President  Lincoln  in  1862, 
when  he  outlined  it  in  his  letter  of 
December,  1864,  to  his  friend,  Colo- 
nel Taylor,  in  these  words: 

"I  have  long  determined  to  make 
public  the  origin  of  the  greenback 
and  tell  the  world  that  it  is  one  of 
Dick  Taylor's  creations.  You  have 
always  been  friendly  to  me  and 
when  troublous  times  fell  upon  us, 
and  my  shoulders,  though  broad 
and  willing,  were,  weak,  and  myself 
surrounded  by  such  circumstances 
and  such  people  that  I  knew  not 
whom  to  trust,  then  I  said,  in  my 
extremity,  I  will  send  for  Colonel 
Taylor — he  will   know   what  to  do. 

"I  think  it  was  in  January,  1862, 
that  I  did  sc.  You  came  and  I 
said  to  you:  'What  can  we  do?' 
You  said:  'Issue  Treasury  notes 
bearing  no  interest,  printed  on  the 
best  banking  paper.  Issue  enough 
to  pay  all  expenses  and  declare 
them  legal  tender. 

"Chase  thought  it  a  hazardous 
thing  to  do,  but  we  finally  ac- 
complished it,  and  gave  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  republic  the  greatest 
blessing  they  ever  had — their  own 
paper  to  pay  their  own  debts  ,   .   ." 

Can  anyone  imagine  that  after 
such'an  experience  a  Lincoln  would 
borrow  at  interest  to  support  able- 
bodied  men  in  idleness  when  ttere 
is  so  great  need  for  all  kinds  of 
public  improvement,  national,  State 
and  municipal? 

Or  that  he  would  restrict  produc- 
tion, in  an  experiment  to  raise 
prices  and  increase  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing when  a  large  number  of  his 
national  family  were  hungry,  naked 
and  homeless? 

PAT-Q-TANGENT. 
<£    «>    ♦ 
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HUGH  McCULLOCH  AND  THE  BEARS  OF  WALL  STREET 


The  United  States  was  financially  ill  equipped  in  1861  to 
fight  a  major  war.  With  an  estimated  national  income  of  $140 
per  capita,  there  were  not  vast  pools  of  capital  to  be  tapped  for 
quick  financing.  For  most  of  its  life  the  young  government, 
now  threatened  with  division  and  extinction  after  less  than 
eighty  years  of  existence,  paid  its  way  by  means  of  tariff 
duties  and  revenue  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  These  were 
not  dependable  sources  in  time  of  war.  Borrowing  was  the 
only  way  out,  but  the  youthful  country  had  no  central  bank 
since  Andrew  Jackson's  Bank  War.  There  were  some  1600  dif- 
ferent state  banks  and  thousands  of  kinds  of  currency,  and 
the  government  had  no  official  fiscal  agent  familiar  with 
dealing  with  bankers  for  loans. 

The  war  changed  all  of  this.  Taxation  remained  unpopular 
in  a  country  born  of  resistance  to  taxation,  and  the  govern- 
ment relied  more  heavily  on  borrowing  and  printing.  It 
borrowed  by  means  of  the  sale  of  interest-bearing  govern- 


ment bonds  marketed  by  the  firm  of  Jay  Cooke  and  Com- 
pany. Cooke  earned  handsome  commissions  selling  the 
government's  forms  of  indebtedness  to  bankers,  brokers,  and 
men  of  wealth  who  recognized  them  as  good  short-term,  high- 
interest  investments.  He  also  marketed  the  government's 
bonds  successfully  and  fueled  President  Lincoln's  war 
machine  with  cash. 

The  government  also  used  the  printing  press  freely.  Begin- 
ning in  February  of  1862,  it  issued  about  $450,000,000  in  non- 
interest-bearing  United  States  Notes,  which  soon  came  to  be 
called  "greenbacks."  This  government  paper  money  was  legal 
tender  for  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

Finally,  the  government  simplified  the  chaos  of  banking, 
created  a  market  for  government  bonds,  and  provided  a  uni- 
form bank-note  currency  by  creating  the  National  Bank 
system  in  1863.  Banks  were  then  organized  under  national 
charters  with  specified  minimum  levels  of  capital.  The  Trea- 


Courtesy  of  The  New-York  Historical  Society,  New  York  City 

FIGURE  1.  William  Beard  (1824-1900)  painted  The  Bears  of  Wall  Street  Celebrating  a  Drop  in  the  Market  because  he 
liked  to  paint  wild  animals  and  humorous  situations.  James  Jackson  Jarves  (1818-1888),  the  greatest  American  art 
critic  of  Lincoln's  day,  complimented  Beard's  "fine  wit"  and  called  him  "an  artist  of  genuine  American  stamp." 
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sury  Department's  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  who  super- 
vised the  new  system,  required  the  banks  to  purchase  United 
States  bonds  and  issued  national  bank  notes  equalling  90  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  United  States  bonds  deposited  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  by  the  particular  banks. 

Such  was  the  system  of  Civil  War  finance  which  Hugh 
McCulloch  "inherited"  when  he  became  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  March  of  1865.  He  was  not 
Lincoln's  first  choice  for  the  office,  and  the  reasons  for  his 
selection  remain  a  bit  murky.  In  fact,  he  was  rather  surprised 
himself,  as  he  explained  to  his  friend  and  former  pastor, 
Charles  Beecher,  brother  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  on  March  13,  1865: 

Odd  things  do  happen; — I  fought  the  Charter  of  the  new 
Indiana  State  Bank  and  in  six  months  was  its  President.  I 
came  to  Washington  in  July  1863  to  see  that  this  Bank 
received  no  detriment  from  Mr.  Chase's  Bank  Bill  &  in  three 
months,  I  was  his  Comptroller — I  had  not  the  slightest  de- 
sire to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  would  not  have 
raised  a  finger  to  obtain  that  position,  and  here  I  am,  with 
the  credit  of  the  nation  to  no  small  extent  upon  my  hands.1 
Most  students  of  the  period  agree  that  McCulloch  was  one  of 
Lincoln's  most  conservative  choices.  Most  seem  to  agree  with 
McCulloch's  self-appraisal  that  he  was  a  banker  and  not  a 
politician.  James  G.  Randall  and  Richard  N.  Current  say  that 
"McCulloch  was  a  conservative  in  politics  as  much  as  a  con- 
servative in  finances."  McCulloch's  disagreements  with  pre- 
vious Secretaries'  policies  were  based  on  conservative  finan- 
cial assumptions.  "He  thought  Chase  had  erred  in  consent- 
ing that  the  government  paper  money  should  be  made  a  legal 
tender,"  wrote  Randall  and  Current,  "and  he  thought  Fessen- 
den  had  erred  in  attempting  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
the  middleman  Jay  Cooke  in  the  sale  of  government  bonds." 
They  maintained  that  Lincoln  did  not  even  agree  with  his 
gloomy  Secretary: 

McCulloch  was  bearish.  He  had  the  dour  outlook  prover- 
bially associated  with  a  man  of  his  Scotch  ancestry.  As 
comptroller  of  the  currency  he  had  issued  to  the  National 
Banks  in  December,  1863,  a  circular  embodying  his  pessi- 
mistic views.  The  states  of  the  North,  he  then  warned, 
appeared  to  be  prosperous  but  actually  were  not,  for  the  war 
was  "constantly  draining  the  country  of  its  laboring  and 
producing  population,  and  diverting  its  mechanical  indus- 
try from  works  of  permanent  value  to  the  construction  of 
implements  of  warfare."  The  "seeming  prosperity,"  he 
explained,  was  due  primarily  to  "the  large  expenditures  of 
the  Government  and  the  redundant  currency."  He  advised 
the  bankers  to  prepare  for  a  depression:  "manage  the  affairs 
of  your  respective  banks  with  a  perfect  consciousness  that 
the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be  proved  to  be 
unreal  when  the  war  is  closed,  if  not  before.  .  .  ."  When  he 
received  the  offer  of  the  treasury  position,  McCulloch 
assumed  that  Lincoln  had  been  motivated  by  "the  impres- 
sion which  was  made  upon  him"  by  this  gloomy  circular. 
But  Lincoln  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  December, 
1864,  expressed  an  entirely  different  spirit.  Part  of  the  mes- 
sage was  a  paean  to  wartime  progress  and  prosperity.  "It  is 
of  noteworthy  interest,"  the  President  declared,  "that  the 
steady  expansion  of  population,  improvement  and  govern- 
mental institutions  over  the  new  and  unoccupied  portions  of 
our  country  have  scarcely  been  checked,  much  less  impeded 
or  destroyed,  by  our  great  civil  war,  which  at  first  glance 
would  seem  to  have  absorbed  almost  the  entire  energies  of 
the  nation."  Sales  of  public  land  soared  high,  the  Pacific 
railroad  was  being  pushed  to  completion,  new  sources  of 
gold  and  silver  and  mercury  were  being  opened  in  the  West. 
The  popular  vote  in  the  recent  election — larger  in  the  free 
states,  despite  the  non-voting  of  most  of  the  soldiers,  than  it 
had  been  in  1860 — demonstrated  an  important  fact:  "that  we 
have  more  men  now  than  we  had  when  the  war  began.  .  .  ." 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  2.    Jay  Cooke  and  Jay  Cooke,  Jr. 

Besides:  "Material  resources  are  now  more  complete  and 

abundant  than  ever."2 

Robert  P.  Sharkey  was  in  substantial  agreement  about 
McCulloch  in  his  pioneering  study  of  the  financial  history  of 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  "McCulloch  was 
an  extremely  conservative  banker,"  said  Sharkey.  He  had  "a 
rigid,  conservative,  and  essentially  unimaginative  mind."  He 
"could  see  little  merit  and  much  positive  evil  in  the  green- 
backs. They  were  controlled  by  none  of  the  rules  of  experience 
and  legal  restrictions  by  which  a  well-secured  bank-note  cur- 
rency was  made  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  business  com- 
munity. Their  volume  was  limited  solely  by  political  consider- 
ations and  the  availability  of  the  printing  press.  In  addition, 
McCulloch  felt  strongly  that  the  original  issue  of  greenbacks 
in  1862  had  been  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power.  This 
was  the  orthodox,  conservative  view  of  the  greenbacks  which 
was  shared  by  a  majority  of  McCulloch's  banker  colleagues. 
What  it  failed  to  consider  was  the  fact  that  any  tampering 
with  the  volume  of  the  greenbacks  in  the  fateful  years  which 
followed  the  end  of  the  war  was  likely  to  precipitate  a 
depression.  The  situation  called  for  the  delicacy  of  a  scalpel, 
but  McCulloch  brought  only  the  bluntness  of  a  meat  axe." 
Sharkey  added  that  the  Indiana  banker  "along  with  the 
majority  of  his  contemporaries  who  could  claim  to  be  well 
informed  on  economic  matters  accepted  the  idea  that  the 
Almighty  had  ordained  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  money."3 

A  look  at  the  McCulloch  manuscripts  at  the  Lilly  Library  at 
Indiana  University  suggests  a  somewhat  different  pic- 
ture of  Hugh  McCulloch.  Instead  of  a  superstitiously  con- 
servative, dour  pessimist,  one  can  portray  a  flexible  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  ably  and  patriotically  bending  his  sin- 
cere convictions  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  wartime  economy. 
He  tried  to  forge  a  middle  way  between  the  bears  of  Wall  Street 
and  the  bullish  inflationists  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  West. 

In  the  last  couple  of  months  of  the  war,  the  new  Secretary 
got  plenty  of  bearish  advice.  Even  before  he  became  Secre- 
tary, in  fact,  conservative  New  York  financiers  like  Morris 
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FIGURE  3.    Hugh  McCulloch 

Ketchum  complained  of  the  inflationist  policies  of  Mc- 
Culloch's  predecessors  in  the  office.  On  September  6,  1864, 
Ketchum  wrote  Comptroller  McCulloch:  "I  had  hoped,  and  the 
country  expected,  that  with  Mr.  Fessenden,  every  oppor- 
tunity would  be  embraced  for  contraction,  and  thus  crush 
speculation,  and  prostrate  the  exorbitant  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  from  which,  there  is  more  danger  to  the  stability 
of  our  Government,  than  from  the  enemy."4  Not  all  the  advice 
was  quite  so  extremist  in  tone,  and  more  often  it  resembled  the 
advice  of  John  A.  Stewart,  U.  S.  Treasury  agent  in  New  York 
City:  "So  far  as  possible,  having  due  regard  to  the  wants  of  the 
Treasury,  contraction  should  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in 
my  judgment  it  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
result  of  the  coming  Presidential  Election."5 

McCulloch  was  obviously  inclined  to  see  things  their  way. 
Shortly  after  assuming  office,  he  wrote  an  old  Fort  Wayne 
associate  (in  a  more  revealing  vein  than  he  customarily  wrote 
self-appointed  advisors  from  New  York's  financial  commu- 
nity): "It  will  be  a  difficult  thing  to  reduce  the  circulation  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  meet  promptly  the  enormous 
demands  upon  the  Treasury.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  do 
both.  .  .  ."6  No  man  can  fairly  be  accused  of  rigidity  who  came 
to  Washington  to  fight  a  system  he  wound  up  implementing 
(the  National  Banking  system),  and  McCulloch  learned  as  he 
went  along  and  was  proud  of  it.  Thus  he  wrote  one  George  A. 
Cotter  of  Brooklyn  three  days  before  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated, "I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  revising  a  good 
many  opinions  which  I  entertained  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  and  expect  to  be  a  good  deal  wiser  a  year 
hence  by  merely  watching  the  course  of  events  than  I  am  at 
the  present  time."7 

And  learn  he  did.  The  conservative  Hoosier  banker  cus- 
tomarily assured  his  correspondents  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  suddenly  or  severely  curtailing  the  currency.  Thus  he  told 
Boston's  Gamaliel  Bradford,  a  writer  on  financial  and 
government  reform: 

I  have  now  only  to  say,  that  there  is  no  great  danger  of  an 


immediate  contraction  of  the  Currency.  If  I  had  the  power,  I 
should  lack  the  disposition  to  do  violence  to  the  business  of 
the  country  by   a  rapid  curtailment  of  our  circulating 
medium.  A  repeal  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act  [which  created 
the  "greenbacks"]  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  much  more 
injudicious  and  much  more  disastrous,  than  the  opponents 
of  that  measure  ever  supposed  its  passage  would  be.8 
Financial  subjects,  and  especially  money  theory,  excited  a 
great  number  of  writers  and  cranks  on  both  sides  of  the  issue, 
and  McCulloch  saw  himself  as  somewhat  beleagueredly 
threading  his  way  between  the  extremes  of  deflationist  bears 
and  inflationist  bulls.  Thus  he  complimented  oneD.  W.  Blood- 
good  of  New  York  for  a  favorable  editorial  on  March  28, 1865: 
Your  remarks  in  the  "Journal"  were  timely  and  judicious. 
I  had  before  me  yesterday  two  gentlemen  of  distinguished 
reputation,    as   writers   upon   Finance; — Mr.    [Henry  C] 
Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Hazard,  of  Rhode  Island. 
The  former  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  country  can  only  be 
saved  from  utter  ruin  by  an  increase  of  Paper  Money;  the 
latter  argues,  that  unless  the  currency  be  rapidly  curtailed, 
we  shall  have,  in  a  short  period,  a  financial  collapse.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  both  are  equally  in  error.9 
McCulloch  dealt  with  Mr.  Carey  more  than  once.  This 
famed  champion  of  high  protective  tariffs  and  cheap  money 
(and    Pennsylvania's    economic    interests)    received    this 
soothing  advice  from  McCulloch  in  early  April,  1865: 

You  are,  I  am  satisfied,  too  apprehensive  in  regard  to  the 
future.  The  volume  of  circulation  is  now  large;  is  being  daily 
increased,  and  the  people  have  confidence  in  it.  As  long  as 
this  is  the  case  there  can  be  no  crash;  and  I  think,  no  pros- 
tration of  important  interests. 

You  pay  too  much  regard  to  newspaper  paragraphs  [?]. 
They  are  less  potent  than  you  suppose  them.10 
He  could  be  just  as  rough  on  bears  and  deflationists.  To 
John  A.  Stewart  of  the  New  York  Treasury  office  he  wrote  on 
March  25,  1865,  urging  him  to  cooperate  with  the  bullish 
speculator,  Jay  Cooke:  "I  trust  that  there  will  be  entire  har- 
mony of  views  and  action  between  yourself  and  Mr.  C.  He  is 
ardent  and  sanguine,  but  I  have  generally  found  him  safe  and 
judicious."11  When  prospects  of  peace  in  late  March  of  1865 
lead  to  a  panic  in  the  gold  market  and  a  sudden  and  rapid 
decline  in  the  price  of  gold,  McCulloch  told  Stewart:  "Keep 
cool.  The  storm  is  too  violent  to  last  long,  although  I  appre- 
hend that  the  bear  interest  will  for  a  time  be  too  strong  to  be 
successfully  resisted."12  Eventually  disgusted  himself,  Mc- 
Culloch wrote  Jay  Cooke  on  March  29,  1865:  "What  a  mercy  it 
would  be  to  the  country  if  Wall  St.  could  be  sunk."13  These 
surely  were  not  the  words  of  a  simpleminded  captive  of  the 
Wall  Street  bears. 

Sharkey  admitted  that  McCulloch  "was  not  a  bullionist  in 
the  sense  that  he  did  not  feel  it  wise  or  necessary  to  insist  on  a 
one-hundred  per  cent  specie  backing  for  bank-notes."14  Never- 
theless, he  intimated  that  McCulloch  thought  gold  and  silver 
divinely  appointed  as  the  only  real  currency.  It  is  true,  as 
McCulloch  admitted  himself,  that  he  was,  "for  a  banker,  a 
'hard  money  man.'"15  But  one  should  not  ignore  the  import- 
ant occasion  when  McCulloch  helped  the  war  effort  by  dash- 
ing a  bullionist  movement.  In  1865,  the  California  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  United  States  Notes  (the  "greenbacks") 
were  not  to  be  accepted  for  payment  of  state  taxes.  McCulloch 
wrote  a  stinging  letter  to  Thompson  Campbell,  obviously 
intended  for  publication.  McCulloch  had  "very  decided  opin- 
ions upon  this  subject,  and  ...  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that,  .  .  .  California  would  have  been  a  much  richer  and  more 
prosperous  State,  if  her  circulation  had  been  a  mixed,  instead 
of  an  exclusively  metallic  one  .  .  .  ."  McCulloch  lectured: 
No  country  can  prosper  for  any  considerable  time,  where 
money  commands  so  high  a  rate  of  interest  as  it  does  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  nothing  would  tend  more  directly  to  reduce  that 
rate  of  interest  than  the  introduction  of  a  sound  paper  cir- 
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culating  medium. 

Paper  money  has  been  found  to  be  a  necessity  in  all  com- 
merical  countries,  and  especially  in  the  United  States,  and 
what  is  true  elsewhere,  must  be  true  in  California. 
Blessed  with  great  natural  resources,  California  was  held 
back  from  full  economic  development  and  large  influx  of 
much-needed  population  by  only  one  factor,  plentiful  credit. 
"California,"  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  added,  "needs  a  well 
regulated  credit  system; — she  needs  a  paper  circulation  to 
quicken  enterprise,  and  give  impetus  to  business; — she  needs 
a  lower  rate  of  interest; — she  needs  to  be  cured  of  the  mania  for 
an  exclusive  metallic  currency; — in  a  word,  she  needs,  in 
addition  to  the  recognition  of  United  States  Notes  as  a  cur- 
rency, a  sound  banking  system — such  as  is  provided  for  by  the 
National  Currency  Act .  .  .  ."16 

In  truth,  Hugh  McCulloch  was  frequently  bullish  on  Ameri- 
ca. Although  the  Lincoln  assassination  shocked  the  country, 
Wall  Street  recovered  quickly  from  a  brief  panic.  McCulloch 
wrote  John  A.  Stewart  the  day  after  Lincoln  died  in  this 
reassuring  vein: 

You  will  perceive  that  the  new  administration  is  inaugu- 
rated, and  the  wheels  of  Government  are  not  stopped  for  a 
moment.  My  hope  is,  and  my  belief  is,  that  this  great 
National  calamity  will  teach  to  the  world  a  lesson,  which 
will  be  of  the  most  beneficial  character  to  our  Republican 
form  of  Government;  that  it  will  show  that  the  assassina- 
tion of  our  Chief  Magistrate  does  not  affect  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  permanence  of  our  institutions,  or  the  regular 
administration  of  the  laws;  that  an  event  that  would  have 
shaken  any  other  country  to  the  centre  does  not  even 
stagger  for  a  moment  a  Government  like  ours.17 
Nor  was  his  thinking  always  far  apart  from  that  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  Five  days  after  Lincoln's  death,  McCulloch 
wrote  D.  W.  Bloodgood,  apparently  responding  to  some  sug- 
gestions for  solutions  to  financial  problems  after  the  war: 
"The  idea  of  employing  a  portion  of  our  soldiers  upon  the 
Pacific  Road  and  in  the  mining  Districts  is  a  good  one.  Labor 
is  high  in  the  loyal  States,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  it."18  Speaker 
of  the  House  Schuyler  Colfax,  ready  to  leave  for  California  on 
April  15,  saw  President  Lincoln  the  day  before.  He  reported 
that  the  President  told  him:  "Don't  forget,  Colfax,  to  tell  those 
miners  that  that  is  my  speech  to  them,  by  you."  As  Colfax 
remembered  it  later,  Lincoln  told  him  to  tell  the  citizens  of 
California  that  he  had  "very  large  ideas  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  our  nation."  Mining  should  be  encouraged,  for  the  gold  and 
silver  could  quickly  pay  off  the  war  debt.  Moreover,  Lincoln 
said  that  he  would  answer  the  fears  of  those  who  saw  para- 
lyzed industry  and  vast  unemployment  in  the  sudden  return 
of  thousands  of  disbanded  soldiers  by  trying  to  attract  these 
veterans  to  California  to  mine  the  minerals  that  would  pay 
the  debt.19 

In  these  last  thoughts,  as  perhaps  in  others  in  the  months 
preceding,  President  Lincoln  and  his  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Hugh  McCulloch,  were  not  very  far  apart. 
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FIGURE  4.  Henry  C.  Carey  (1793-1879)  of  Phila- 
delphia was  America's  foremost  intellectual  opponent 
of  free  trade  and  hard  money. 
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The  Confederacy  As  A  Revolutionary  Experience 


by  John  David  Smith 


Lincoln  doubtless  faced  overwhelming  trials  as  President, 
but  these  pale  in  contrast  to  those  confronted  by  his  Southern 
rival,  Jefferson  Davis.  Not  only  did  Davis  lead  a  revolution 
and  establish  a  new  nation,  but  he  was  called  upon  to  fight  a 
modern,  total  war,  direct  foreign  policy,  and  maintain  the 
spirit  of  Southerners  for  their 
cause.  Regardless  of  whatever 
"natural"  advantages  the  Con- 
federates may  have  had  —  the  rev- 
olutionary zeal  of  patriots  for  a 
new  republic,  the  benefit  of  fight- 
ing a  defensive  war  on  native  soil, 
the  ability  to  draw  on  short  in- 
terior lines  of  communication  and 
supply  —  their  opponents  held  the 
upper  hand  in  those  areas  which 
really  counted:  men,  materiel,  in- 
dustrial capacity,  and  organiza- 
tion. 

What's  more,  Davis  forged  the 
Confederate  nation  from  scratch. 
After  secession  he  molded  eleven 
sovereign  state-republics,  prein- 
dustrial  in  outlook  and  ever  sensi- 
tive to  their  individual  states' 
rights,  into  a  confederacy,  a 
federation  with  a  surprisingly 
strong  central  government.  Lin- 
coln, on  the  other  hand,  inherited 
the  reins  of  a  country  with  years  of 
experience  in  being  a  nation,  and 
with  all  the  administrative  and  in- 
dustrial machinery  to  wage  war. 
The  early  successes  of  the  infant 
Confederacy  were  not  lost  on  En- 
gland's Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, William  Gladstone. 
Speaking  on  the  Confederacy  at 
Newcastle  in  October,  1862,  Glad- 
stone's remarks  were  music  to 
Davis's  ears.  In  slightly  more  than 
a  year  and  one-half,  explained  the 
Englishman,  "Jefferson  Davis 
and  other  leaders  of  the  South 
have  made  an  army;  they  are  mak- 
ing, it  appears,  a  navy;  and  they 
have  made  what  is  more  than 
either,  they  have  made  a  nation." 

Although  few  historians  have 
articulated  it  in  these  terms,  the 
central  theme  of  Confederate  his- 
toriography is,  and  always  has 
been,  Confederate  nationalism. 
Soon  after  Appomattox,  archi- 
tects of  the  myth  of  the  "Lost 
Cause,"  men  like  Edward  Pollard, 
Alexander  Stephens,   and  Davis 
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FIGURE  1.  The  Great  Seal  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.  In  their  political  rhetoric  Confederate 
Southerners  honored  the  Founding  Fathers.  They 
perceived  themselves  as  heirs  to  the  revolutionary 
tradition  of  Washington  and  Jefferson.  Con- 
federates stressed  their  devotion  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  American  democracy,  principles,  they  argued, 
which  had  been  distorted  under  Northern  misrule. 
The  Confederate  seal  was  designed  by  Secretary  of 
State  Judah  P.  Benjamin  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Confederate  Congress  in  May,  1863.  Significantly,  it 
showed  an  equestrian  portrait  of  George  Washington 
(after  the  statue  of  Washington  which  surmounts  the 
Capitol  Square  at  Richmond),  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  the  South's  agricultural  staples  —  cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar  cane,  corn,  and  wheat. 


himself,  offered  explanations,  denunciations,  and  ratio- 
nalizations for  Confederate  defeat.  Despite  their  self-serving 
chauvinism  and  partisanship,  these  early  writers  raised 
salient  questions  about  the  nature  of  the  Confederate  experi- 
ment. States'  rights,  centralization,  faulty  leadership, 
economic  backwardness,  state 
socialism,  foreign  recognition,  dis- 
affection on  the  homefront  —  these 
and  innumerable  other  elements  of 
Confederate  strength  and  weak- 
ness have  attracted  later  genera- 
tions of  trained  historians.  Writ- 
ing in  1925,  for  example,  historian 
Frank  Lawrence  Owsley  charged 
that  the  Confederacy  died  from  an 
overdose  of  states'  rights  theory. 
In  reality,  though,  Owsley  and 
numerous  other  students  of  the 
subject  have  all  along  been  prob- 
ing the  Confederacy  as  a  national 
experience. 

In  his  new  volume  on  the  Con- 
federacy, The  Confederate  Nation, 
1861-1865  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Row,  1979  [The  New  American 
Nation  Series]),  Emory  M.  Thomas 
focuses  squarely  on  Confederate 
nationhood.  Thomas,  a  historian 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  is  no 
neophyte  to  Confederate  historiog- 
raphy. His  first  book,  The  Con- 
federate State  of  Richmond  (1971), 
is  a  pioneer  work  in  Confederate 
urban  history,  a  biography  of  the 
South's  capital  as  an  embattled 
city-state.  In  addition  to  numerous 
articles  and  a  textbook  on  the  Civil 
War,  Thomas  established  his  cre- 
dentials as  a  historian  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  1971  with  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Confederacy  as  a  Rev- 
olutionary Experience.  This  pro- 
vocative speculative  essay  argues 
that  the  Southland  underwent  a 
dual  revolution  in  its  transforma- 
tion from  the  Old  South  to  the  Con- 
federate South.  On  one  level  the 
Confederacy  symbolized  an  ex- 
ternal "revolt  against  Yankee 
ways  and  a  Yankee  Union."  But 
the  revolution  got  out  of  hand  and 
surpassed  the  goals  of  even  the 
most  rabid  Southern  revolu- 
tionaries. It  ushered  in  an  internal 
revolution,  one  which  altered  sub- 
stantially the  warp  and  woof  of 
Southern  life. 
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Thomas's  latest  book  draws  upon  the  concept  of  a  dual  revo- 
lution to  explain  Confederate  nationalism  from  secession  in 
1860  and  1861  to  submission  in  1865.  Like  many  historians  of 
the  South  before  him,  Thomas  emphasizes  Southern  distinc- 
tiveness, individualism,  localism,  and  conservatism.  He  in- 
terprets secession  as  a  means  for  Southerners  "to  define  them- 
selves as  a  people  and  to  act  out  a  national  identity."  "The 
essential  fact  of  the  Confederate  experience,"  writes  Thomas, 
"was  that  a  sufficient  number  of  white  Southern  Americans 
felt  more  Southern  than  American  or,  perhaps  more  accurate- 
ly, that  they  were  orthodox  Americans  and  Northerners  were 
apostates.  Southern  sectionalism  became  Southern  nation- 
alism and  underwent  trial  by  war." 

One  of  the  great  ironies  of  Southern  history  is  that  secession 
—  the  region's  external  revolution— was  essentially  a  conser- 
vative act.  Southerners  severed  the  Union  and  precipitated 
civil  war  in  order  to  preserve  and  protect  unique  Southern  in- 
stitutions from  encroachment.  Although  such  root-and- 
branch  radicals  as  Edmund  Ruffin,  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett, 
and  William  Lowndes  Yancey  had  fueled  the  impulse  for 
secession,  the  fire-eaters  lost  control  of  the  Montgomery 
Convention  and  became  mere  "ornaments  in  the  Confederate 
body  politic."  In  their  stead  emerged  moderate  tacticians, 
men  like  Jefferson  Davis  and  Alexander  Stephens.  These 
"sensible  secessionists"  envisioned  themselves  as 
nineteenth-century  heirs  to  the  revolutionary  tradition  of 
America's  Founding  Fathers. 

The  Confederacy's  first  heroes  were  George  Washington 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Both  men  were  good  Southerners,  but 
better  yet,  great  Americans.  Confederate  Southerners  wished 
not  to  repudiate  their  historic  ties  with  the  American  ex- 
perience. Rather,  they  celebrated  the  American  past  and  de- 
cided only  reluctantly  to  leave  the  Union.  Dragging  forth 
Washington  and  Jefferson  as  models,  Confederate  leaders  be- 
lieved that  they  too  were  justified  in  dissolving  a  Lockean 
compact  by  force. 

Implicit  in  Thomas's  analysis  of  the  Confederate  revolu- 
tion are  themes  examined  first  by  historian  Bernard  Bailyn  in 
his  authoritative  research  into  the  ideological  origins  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Just  as  the  revolutionaries  of  1776 
claimed  that  George  Ill's  colonial  policies  had  perverted  the 
spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  the  Confederate  revolu- 
tionaries of  1861  charged  that  Northerners  were  destroying 
the  principles  of  American  representative  government.  The 
Confederates  revolted  not  because  of  any  dislike  for  the 
American  Constitution,  but  because  they  held  it  so  dear  and 
detested  the  manner  in  which  it  was  being  distorted  under 
Northern  leadership.  Significantly,  in  spite  of  their  numerous 
allusions  to  the  Founding  Fathers,  the  Confederates  never 
proposed  America's  only  real  precedent  for  confederation,  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  Confederate  Constitution  illustrates  well  the  essential 
conservatism  of  the  South's  external  revolution.  Whereas 
radical  states'  rightists  favored  a  constitution  designed  to  ex- 
tend and  intensify  the  slaveholders'  ideology,  "safe," 
moderate  voices  prevailed.  The  resulting  document,  the  Con- 
federate Constitution,  was  less  Southern  than  American  in 
origin.  In  most  respects  it  resembled  the  very  Federal  Consti- 
tution which  the  secessionists  had  allegedly  repudiated.  Cur- 
iously, for  example,  the  founding  fathers  of  the  new  planters' 
republic  refused  to  provide  for  the  re-opening  of  the  African 
slave  trade.  Thomas  sees  their  conservatism  as  the  Con- 
federates' foremost  characteristic.  After  secession,  he  writes, 
the  "Confederates  did  not  believe  they  needed  to  make  new 
worlds;  they  were  more  than  content  with  the  world  they  al- 
ready had."  Their  fundamental  goal  was  not  a  break  with  the 
past,  but  rather  the  preservation  of  the  Southern  status  quo. 

War,  however,  altered  drastically  the  entire  nature  of  the 
Confederate  experiment.  After  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
Southern  leaders  no  longer  could  speak  in  idealistic  terms  of  a 
peaceful  separation  from  the  Union  or  of  the  Confederacy  as 
simply  an  alternative  nationality.  War  placed  such  strains  on 
the  fabric  of  the  Confederacy  that  it  occasioned  the  radical,  in- 
ternal revolt  which  ultimately  rocked  the  Southern  ship  of 
state  from  its  moorings. 

The  seeds  of  the  internal  Confederate  revolution  lay  first  in 
the  outbreak  of  war,  and  second  in  the  Confederate  Constitu- 
tion itself.  The  preamble  to  that  document  spoke  both  of  the 
Confederate  States  acting  in  their  "sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent character,"  and  of  a  "permanent  federal  government." 
Delegates  to  the  Confederate  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Montgomery  were  not  unaware  of  the  potential  dilemma 


posed  by  a  clash  of  state  and  Confederate  rights.  But  rather 
than  confront  the  problem,  they  "were  satisfied  to  affirm  state 
sovereignty  in  general  terms  and  trust  future  generations  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  phrase."  War,  however,  made 
the  future  the  present.  Designed  to  function  during  peacetime, 
the  loose  confederation  of  Southern  states  faltered  terribly 
after  the  Confederacy's  initial  victory  at  Manassas. 

Better  than  any  previous  historian,  Thomas  places  the 
string  of  Confederate  military  setbacks  and  bungled  cam- 
paigns, July,  1861-April,  1862,  into  the  context  of  Confederate 
nationalism.  During  the  early  months  of  1862  the  Con- 
federacy was  clearly  foundering  as  a  result  of  its  commitment 
to  states'  rights.  "Southerners,"  writes  Thomas,  "had  tried  to 
act  like  a  nation  and  had  failed."  During  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  as  a  nation,  the  Confederacy  "had  been  an  in- 
carnation of  the  Old  South,  and  as  such  the  Old  South  had 
been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Southerners  found  that  Con- 
federate national  survival  and  rigid  adherence  to  ante-bellum 
Southern  ideology  were  mutually  exclusive.  The  ante-bellum 
South  could  not  metamorphose  into  the  'bellum'  South  with- 
out some  fundamental  alterations  in  its  cherished  way  of 
life." 

Thomas  credits  Jefferson  Davis's  positive  and  creative 
leadership  with  holding  the  key  to  Confederate  survival  for 
three  additional  years.  With  the  support  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  the  President  initiated  a  series  of  novel  steps  which 
transformed  Davis's  nation  from  a  land  steeped  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Old  South,  to  a  revolutionary  Confederate  South, 
"distinct  from  the  Souths  that  came  before  and  after."  During 
this  second  phase  of  the  Southern  revolt,  the  locus  of  Con- 
federate power  was  in  Richmond,  no  longer  in  eleven  provin- 
cial state  houses.  The  war  against  the  Yankee  invaders  was 
conducted  on  a  national  level  with  strong  centralized  leader- 
ship provided  by  the  President.  Centralization,  a  sharp  move 
away  from  states'  rights  and  the  ethos  of  the  individual, 
became  the  Confederate  way  of  life  after  1862.  Not  only  did  the 
Davis  regime  come  to  control  the  South's  military-agricul- 
tural-industrial complex,  but  it  taxed,  impressed  supplies  and 
laborers,  and  regulated  foreign  trade.  Davis  and  the  Con- 
federate government  even  resorted  to  such  infringements  of 
personal  liberties  as  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, the  power  to  declare  martial  law,  and  conscription.  In 
1865,  as  a  last  ditch  effort  to  provide  men  for  the  South's 
decimated  armies,  Congress  authorized  the  arming  of  blacks 
as  soldiers.  Their  willingness  to  sacrifice  slavery  —  the 
South's  sacred  cow  and  cornerstone  of  the  region's  socio- 
economic system  —  revealed  just  how  far  Confederate  nation- 
alism had  changed  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Davis's  all-con- 
suming quest  for  Southern  independence,  Confederate  self-de- 
termination, led  the  President  to  repudiate  many  of  the 
principles  upon  which  his  new  nation  had  been  founded. 
Equally  important,  the  Confederacy's  internal  revolt  forced 
changes  in  almost  every  aspect  of  Southern  national  life. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  areas  of  social  change  within  the 
Confederacy  was  the  impact  of  the  war  on  the  master-slave  re- 
lationship. Thomas  draws  heavily  on  Eugene  D.  Genovese's 
view  of  slavery  as  a  seignioral  institution.  It  was  a  system  of 
interdependency  whereby  the  slaveholder  depended  upon  the 
bondsman  for  labor  and  deference,  and  the  slave  upon  his 
owner  for  paternal  mastery  and  support.  This  reciprocal  rela- 
tionship may  or  may  not  have  been  stable  during  peacetime, 
but  it  unquestionably  experienced  severe  strains  during  the 
Confederate  war.  Several  forces  worked  to  weaken  the  bonds 
between  master  and  slave  and,  in  turn,  undermined  the 
peculiar  institution. 

First,  many  masters  served  in  the  Confederate  Army  and 
their  absence  led  to  an  overall  decrease  in  white  hegemony  on 
the  South's  farms  and  plantations.  "Substitute  masters"  — 
planters'  wives,  the  elderly,  overseers,  and  children  —  failed 
to  provide  the  slaves  with  paternal  control  and,  consequent- 
ly, commanded  less  obedience  from  the  slaves.  Wartime  short- 
ages, the  impressment  of  slaves,  the  presence  of  Union  armies 
in  rural  districts,  and  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of 
slaves  in  Southern  cities  also  upset  the  traditional  role  of  the 
master. 

The  exceptional  circumstances  of  war  prevented  the  planter 
from  assuming  the  role  of  provider  and  master  of  all 
situations.  As  masters  acted  less  like  masters,  slaves  acted 
less  like  slaves.  Thomas  presents  excellent  case  studies  of  the 
subtle  and  complex  ways  in  which  slavery  changed  under  the 
pressures  of  war.  Throughout  the  South,  bondsmen  began  to 
break  their  chains  either  by  running  away  or  by  less  overt 
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means  such  as  disrespectful  or  impudent  behavior.  Incred- 
ulous planters  suffered  considerable  pain  as  they  watched 
helplessly  their  social  system,  and  their  world,  crumble 
about  them.  On  the  question  of  slave  resistance,  Thomas  is 
extremely  careful  not  to  distort  his.  evidence.  Slaves,  in  fact 
did  fight  against  the  Confederacy  by  assisting  runaways  and 
Union  troops.  In  doing  so  they  were  working  out  their  own 
liberation.  On  the  other  hand,  though,  the  slaves  never  rose  en 
masse  against  their  captors.  Some  even  exhibited  pater- 
nalism, guarded  their  masters,  and  thus  reversed  the  master- 
slave  roles. 

Thomas's  analysis  of  black  Confederates  is  but  one  of 
numerous  strengths  in  his  excellent  book.  The  volume  is  ex- 
haustively researched  and  gracefully  written.  Its  conclusions 
are  in  the  main  carefully  reasoned.  The  footnotes  bristle  with 
references  to  the  latest  Confederate  scholarship  and  the 
book's  fifty-page  bibliography  is  the  most  comprehensive 
enumeration  of  Confederate  historiography  in  print.  Only  one 
recent  major  work,  James  L.  Roark's  Masters  Without  Slaves 
(New  York,  1977),  is  omitted. 

Thomas  surveys  all  phases  of  the  Confederate  experience  — 
administrative,  cultural,  diplomatic,  and  military  —  in  such  a 
judicious  manner  that  none  seems  disproportionate  in 
emphasis.  This  is  especially  true  of  his  superb  military 
accounts  which  are  analytical  and  insightful,  not  mere  re- 
hashes of  well-known  Civil  War 
engagements. 

Perhaps  Thomas's  greatest 
strength  as  a  historian  is  his  un- 
canny ability  to  penetrate  below 
the  surface  of  complex  issues  and 
render  balanced  judgments.  When 
analyzing  the  Confederacy's 
offensive-defensive  strategy,  for 
example,  he  makes  the  important 
point  that  the  measure  of  Con- 
federate nationhood  was  not 
achieving  military  victory,  but 
rather  avoiding  defeat.  Endurance 
was  the  key  to  Confederate 
nationalism.  Every  day  the  Con- 
federate government  survived 
offered  undeniable  proof  of 
Southern  independence  and  the 
success  of  Davis's  conservative 
revolt. 

He  also  offers  just  appraisals  of 
two  of  the  Confederacy's  most 
maligned  figures:  Treasury 
Secretary  Christopher  G.  Mem- 
minger  and  Davis  himself.  Both 
men  were  criticized  in  their  day  by 
disgruntled  Confederate  editors 
and  politicians.  Through  the  years  FIGURE  2.  In  his  new  book  Emory  M.  Thomas  sympathizes  with  the  impossible 
historians  have  heaped  much  ol  fiscal  problems  faced  by  Confederate  Treasury  Secretaries  Christopher  G.  Mem- 
the  blame  tor  bouthern  defeat  on  minger  and  George  Trenholm.  This  anti-Confederate  cartoon  appeared  in  Harper's 
their  shoulders  Ihomas,  how-  Weekly  September  6,  1862,  p.  576.  It  is  clearly  unsympathetic  to  Jefferson  Davis's 
ever,  is  sympathetic  in  his  treat- 


the  cause  was  already  lost.  "Davis,"  explains  Thomas,  "had 
tried  to  unify  military  command  in  himself,  and  although  he 
had  done  so  to  a  greater  degree  than  his  enemies,  the  Southern 
President  had  failed  as  a  war  leader,  if  only  because  he  was 
losing  the  war."  Even  after  Richmond  had  fallen,  however, 
Davis  refused  to  succumb  to  defeat  and  was  ready  to  take  to 
the  hills  to  lead  a  guerilla  war.  The  author  notes  that  Davis's 
plan  to  fight  till  the  end  "reversed  the  normal  pattern  of 
guerilla  operations  and  envisioned  a  transition  from  regular 
forces  to  partisans  instead  of  the  other  way  around."  But  an 
unconventional,  irregular  war  proved  unacceptable  to  a 
people  who  had  already  given  so  much  of  themselves  in  four 
years  of  strife.  Southerners,  concludes  Thomas,  were  unpre- 
pared to  offer  "the  ultimate  sacrifice:  that  of  themselves  and 
their  fundamental  attachment  to  people  and  place." 

Thomas  undoubtedly  is  correct.  There  were  limits  to  the 
lengths  Southerners  would  go  to  win  independence.  But  he 
merely  speculates  when  he  argues  that  the  Confederates  held  a 
greater  attachment  to  hearth  and  kin  than  did  the  Yankees. 
There  simply  is  no  way  to  prove  or  disprove  an  assertion  such 
as  this:  "Confederates  were  conditioned  to  look  upon  land  as 
the  basis  of  wealth  and  social  status.  The  culture  of  the 
Southern  folk  required  a  stable  community  of  landholders." 
Could  not  the  same  sentences  be  applied  to  Northerners? 
Antebellum  Northerners  and  Southerners  worshiped  land.  In 
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economic  woes. 

ment   of    them.    Memminger,   he 

argues,  was  a  victim  of  Confederate  circumstance.  Although 
the  South  Carolinian  favored  a  system  of  direct  taxation  from 
the  start,  his  wishes  were  stymied  by  the  overwhelming  fi- 
nancial needs  of  the  new  nation  and  the  innate  conservatism 
of  states'  rights  ideology.  Cognizant  of  "the  folly  of  un- 
supported paper  money,"  Memminger  tried  repeatedly  to  re- 
tire large  quantities  of  Southern  paper  currency  and  thereby 
arrest  inflation.  The  task,  concludes  Thomas,  simply  was  too 
great. 

His  positive  assessment  of  Davis  is  in  line  with  the  recent 
biography  of  the  man  by  Clement  Eaton  and  with  Paul  D. 
Escott's  important  new  book,  After  Secession:  Jefferson 
Davis  and  the  Failure  of  Confederate  Nationalism  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1978).  The  new 
scholarship  on  Davis,  while  not  eulogizing  him  as  Hudson 
Strode  did  in  his  multi-volume  biography,  emphasizes  the 
President's  dedication,  intelligence,  and  considerable  flex- 
ibility. Although  in  many  ways  Davis  remains  a  sphinx,  his- 
torians no  longer  view  him  totally  as  an  icy,  snappish, 
doctrinaire  constitutionalist. 

What  impresses  Thomas  most  about  Davis  was  the  Mis- 
sissippian's  unflagging  commitment  to  Confederate  self- 
determination.  Yet  by  February,  1865,  when  the  Confederate 
Congress  expressed  its  lack  of  confidence  in  his  leadership, 


this  respect,  at  least,  the  Southerner  was  an  American,  not  a 
Southerner  sui  generis. 

Thomas's  thesis  stems  from  David  M.  Potter's  interpreta- 
tion of  Southern  distinctiveness  which  appeared  in  the  Yale 
Review  almost  twenty  years  ago.  In  "The  Enigma  of  the 
South,"  Potter  wrote  that  the  South's  "culture  of  the  folk"  was 
the  region's  most  identifiable  trait.  According  to  Potter,  his- 
torically "the  relation  between  the  land  and  the  people 
remained  more  direct  and  more  primal  in  the  South  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  country."  Potter,  one  of  the  most  careful  and 
distinguished  historians  of  the  South,  advanced  this  thesis  as 
one  possible  answer  to  a  vexing  enigma,  not  as  dogma. 
Thomas,  however,  applies  Potter's  tentative  explanation  of 
Southernism  uncritically  and  weds  it  to  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  Southern  individualism. 

Thomas's  emphasis  upon  the  individualism  of  Southerners 
and  their  unique  characteristics  leads  him  to  make  some  pro- 
vocative, though  not  completely  defensible,  arguments.  Not 
only  is  this  true  of  his  treatment  of  the  Confederacy's  cultural 
and  intellectual  history,  but  of  its  military  and  economic  his- 
tory as  well.  The  author's  description  of  Pickett's  assault  on 
the  Union  center  at  Gettysburg  is  a  good  case  in  point. 
According  to  Thomas,  the  charge  was  "a  gallant  disaster.  In  a 
way  it  was  the  entire  Confederate  war  in  microcosm  —  a 
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gathering  of  clans  instead  of  military  organizations  [,]  led  by 
an  officer  corps  distinguished  by  its  eccentricities,  marching 
forth  with  bands  playing  and  flags  flying  to  take  a  gamble 
justified  largely  by  the  size  of  the  stakes."  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  Thomas  fails  to  develop  the  ideas  implicit  in  the  terms 
"clans"  and  "eccentricites,"  might  not  similar  words  be  used 
to  describe  the  actions  of  Burnside  and  his  Union  troops  at  the 
Battle  of  Fredericksburg? 

In  another  instance,  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  Con- 
federacy's industrialists,  Thomas  espouses  the  distinctive- 
ness of  the  South's  captains  of  industry.  Employing  Antonio 
Gramsci's  distinctions  between  types  of  intellectuals, 
Thomas  argues  that  the  leaders  of  the  South's  war  industries 
"were  hardly  entrepreneurs  whose  acquisitive  instincts  fit  the 
Yankee  stereotype.  On  the  contrary,  the  South's  war  indus- 
trialists tended  to  be  'traditional  intellectuals'  —  school 
teachers,  natural  philosophers,  and  military  scientists  —  as 
opposed  to  'organic  intellectuals'  —  industrial  managers, 
mechanical  engineers,  and  the  like."  His  point  would  be  far 
more  convincing  had  Thomas  examined  the  antebellum  back- 
grounds of  a  large  number  of  Confederate  industrialists. 
Instead,  he  analyzed  the  postbellum  careers  of  but  five 
figures,  too  small  a  sample  from  which  to  draw  overall  con- 
clusions. A  real  test  of  Thomas's  hypothesis  would  have  been 
the  sort  of  collective  biographical  research  conducted  recently 
by  Maury  Klein  into  Northern  Civil  War  industrialists. 

Thomas's  treatment  of  Confederate  economic  history  raises 
additional  questions  as  well.  First,  throughout  his  volume  the 
author  equates  "preindustrial"  with  "precapitalist."  Eugene 
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FIGURE  3.  In  the  waning  days  of  the  Civil  War  some 
Confederates  proposed  granting  dictatorial  powers  to 
General  Robert  E.  Lee.  One  of  the  South's  most  be- 
loved figures,  Lee  joined  the  Confederate  Army  reluc- 
tantly, only  after  his  native  state,  Virginia,  had  seced- 
ed. 
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FIGURE  4.  A  Mississippi  planter,  Jefferson  Davis  sur- 
rounded himself  with  fellow  members  of  the  Southern 
elite.  In  the  process  he  alienated  the  South's  plain  folk. 

D.  Genovese's  important  scholarship  notwithstanding,  can- 
not a  region  such  as  the  Old  South  be  simultaneously  agricul- 
tural and  still  capitalist?  Given  Thomas's  use  of  these  terms, 
the  Old  North  —  largely  agricultural  but  more  industrialized 
than  the  Old  South  —  would  be  precapitalist  too.  Part  of 
Thomas's  problem  is  that  Confederate  agriculture  (the  same 
may  be  said  for  Confederate  religion)  has  not  received  the 
careful  attention  from  scholars  which  it  deserves.  Students, 
for  example,  must  test  his  conclusion  that  "The  Confederates 
sustained  themselves  industrially  better  than  they  did  agri- 
culturally and  far  better  than  they  had  any  reason  to  expect  in 
1861."  Much  more  also  needs  to  be  learned  about  the  economic 
condition  of  the  Southern  masses  during  the  war.  Although 
Thomas  does  not  neglect  consideration  of  the  ordinary 
Confederates,  the  nonslaveholding  yeomen  and  urban 
dwellers,  our  knowledge  of  this  majority  of  Southerners  is 
thin.  Paul  D.  Escott's  new  book  is  a  major  stop  in  the  right 
direction.  According  to  Escott,  President  Davis's  greatest 
blunder  was  his  insensitivity  to  the  economic  problems  of  the 
South's  plain  folk.  Limited  by  his  states'  rights  critics  and  his 
upper  class  perspective,  the  Confederate  chief  executive 
proved  unable  "to  create  the  internal  unity  and  spirit  essen- 
tial for  the  growth  of  Confederate  nationalism." 

Despite  these  strictures,  Thomas  has  produced  the  best 
book  on  the  Confederacy  to  appear  in  years.  This  is  no  mean 
feat  because  such  outstanding  Southern  historians  as  E. 
Merton  Coulter,  Clement  Eaton,  Charles  P.  Roland,  and 
Frank  E.  Vandiver  have  contributed  valuable  monographs  on 
the  subject.  Thomas  brings  a  mastery  of  the  sources  and  a 
keen  analytical  mind  to  the  task.  He  has  established  himself 
as  the  foremost  interpreter  of  the  Confederacy,  the  South's 
national  experience. 
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Milwaukeean  spends  27  years  in 
search  of  a  Civil  War  treasure 


Sunken  chests  of  gold 
may  prove  to  be  only 
a  barroom  legend 

Associated  Press     ..         ..■  :  ;  . 

DETROIT— A  suburban  Milwau- 
kee scuba  shop  owner  has  been 
searching  for '  the  lost  Civil  War 
gold  of  northern  Lake  Michigan 
for  27  years. 

It  hasn't  been  easy.  During  some 
of  Richard  Bennett's,  more  than 
100  dives  off  Poverty  Island, 
storms  have  trapped  him  on  an 
isolated  isle  for  days.  But  the  lure 
of  gold  is  strong.  •  ■-  ;  ■ 

"It's  a  dream,  a  dream  that's 
worthwhile  seeking,"  said  Bennett, 
who  has  extensively  researched 
the  legend  of  the  lost  gold.  "That 
area's  loaded  with  debris  and  al- 
ways is  touted  as  a  wrecked-ship 
haven." 


Emperor  Napoleon  III  of  France 
is  believed  to  have  sent  five  chests 
of  gold  coins  to  help  finance  the 
Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  cargo  was  shipped  through 
Canada  to  Escanaba,  where  a  bri- 
gantine  intended  to  sail  down 
Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago  so  the 
treasure  could  move  south  on  the 
Mississippi  River..  , 

But  legend  has  it  that  when  pi- 
rates attacked  a  brigantine  in 
1863,  the  captain,  ordered'  the 
chests  tossed  overboard  southeast 
of  Escanaba.      ;   >.  ( ■[ 

The  location  is  appropriately 
near  Poverty  Island,  as  divers 
have  only  lost  money  looking  for 
the  treasure. 

But  for  more  than  130  years, 
treasure  seekers  and  dreamers 
have  tried. 

A  salvage  crew  reportedly  found 
the  gold  during  the  Depression 
but  lost  it  when  a  storm  struck, 
destroying  its  diving  bell  and 


ship,  the  Captain  Lawrence.  Z\ 

Bennett's  long  quest  was  the;; 
subject  of  an  episode  of  the  NBC-' ' 
TV  series  "Unsolved  Mysteries."", 
The  episode  was  promptedby  au-"^ 
thor  Gary  Barfh^hlTli¥wNb"Bokf 
"Unexplained^  Michigan  Myster- 
ies."        ■;"  v }: _■••"•; ■■■■'^jL^rrf-  ,:^\ 

Barfnecht  said  nobody  knows  ■ 
for  sure  whether  the  gold  is  there.  , 

"There  may  have  been  a  grain',,! 
of  truth  at  one  time,  but  it  may 
have  gotten  expanded  as  it  passed 
around  from  seaport  bar  to.'^ 
seaport  bar,"  he  said.     . :   !   V      '.',' '. 

Other  Great  Lakes  divers  are- 
skeptical.  '„< 

"There  is  no  credible  written ,'.', 
evidence,"  said  Chuck  Feltner  of- 
Dearborn,  a  maritime  historian. 

"I  found  no  mention  whatsoever, 0 
in  any  maritime  or  Civil  War  re- 
cords, in  the  National  Archives  in" 
Washington,  in  any  military  and': 
customs  house  records  or  in  the 
Canadian  archives." 


